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1851, Queen Victoria demanded and obtained the
dismissal of Palmerston, because, as Foreign Secretary,
he had not kept her properly informed about matters
in which she considered it her constitutional duty to
take an active interest, To the end of her reign it was
felt that the Foreign Secretaryship was a post that
could not be filled without the Queen's explicit ap-
proval. With this qualification and with some further
allowance $or the Queen's strong personal dislikes* the
constitutional position during her reign was that Cabi-
net offices were alloted by the Prime Minister and that
popular, language was correct in speaking of the
Queen's Government but of Mr, Gladstone's or Mr.
Disraeli's Administration.

The Queen did, however, make some claim to de-
cide who should be Prime Minister. When the Con-
servative Party was defeated at the polls in 1880, she
sent for both Lord Granville and Lord Harrington,
the Liberal leaders in both Houses, before she could
bring herself to recognise the patent fact that a vic-
torious Liberal Party would have no leader except
Mr. Gladstone. Even the Queen, however, was ac-
customed to ask a resigning Prime Minister whom he
would advise her to send for. When Mr. Gladstone
finally retired, her dislike of him caused her to break
with this practice and she herself sent for Lord Rose-
bery, though it is understood that had Mr. Gladstone
been consulted he would have advised Lord Spencer.
The latest example of the choice of a Prime Minister
by the Crown occurred as recently as 1923. In that
year Mr. Bonar Law, who had been head of the Gov-